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| letter of the law should be followed by all who can- 
jnot avoid that sin, save by total abstinence. But 
surely it need not be strictly observed by those who 
| can drink, and yet sin not, and excite no scandal by 
|| enjoying this reasonable indulgence in secret. I will 
| illustrate this bya parable. That accursed animal, 
the swine, whose forbidden flesh none save sinful 
‘unbelievers will touch, we all know causeth itself 
to vomit from excessive eating, and therefore the 
“unclean wretches who tend them never allow them 
as much as they crave—yet is this no reasun that 
the herdsman should mortify the appetite of the 
more temperate goat. Now, to expound my para- 
ble, because the swinish multitude, if allowed the 
use of wine, would make themselves more beastly 
than hogs, it is no reason that we, who are like wild 
goats, should be restricted in our temperate crav- 
ings. Let us, therefore, enjoy this good thing, but 
remember, that we are to act the part not of swine, 
but of goats.” 

The Cadi then rewarded his wisdom with a few 
more potations, the friar taking care that none of 
the enjoyment should be lost for the want of fel 
lowship. His moslem worship then gave some 
new illustrations of the subject, saying, that he did 
not drink wine so much to grality a luxurious appe 
tite as to preserve and increase his strength, baving 
found it the best medicine in the world for certain 
ailments which occasionally beset him. He had, at 
first, he said, tried the use of the Sacristan’s cordial, 
it not being directly forbidden in the letter of the 
law ; but as he was afterward convinced that wine 
might be conscientiously drank, he made the expe- 
riment, and found the use of it much more beneficial. 
This, he said, was the sole reason of his preferring 
it, though he owned that it agreed best with his 
palate, as well as with his constitution. In the 
course of his remarks he also made some allusions 
to the joys above, and quoted a favourite text of the 
Koran, in which wine is mentioned as one of the 
luxuries enjoyed by the blessed in paradise. 


THES NOVELIST. 





FOR THE MIRROR. 
THE BANDIT OF PALESTINE, 


QR THE ADVENTUKES OF AN ORIENTAL TRAVELLER. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Ar the close of the day, after the foregoing cir- 
cumstances, the Sacristan waited upon Romain, 
with an invitation from Hadji Sariff, the affable 
Turk mentioned in the first chapter, to pay him an 
evening visit, in company with the bearer of the 
message. Romain now learned, that Hadji Sarit’ 
was the same liberal and convivial Turk whom Fa- 
ther Guido had mentioned in a former conversation. 
The invitation was accepted, and the two set out, 
accompanied by Maitland and a Turkish attendant, 
whom the Cadi had sent to escort them. 

On reaching the goodly mansion of Hadji Sariff, 
they were ushered into his presence, and most 
courteously received. The Cadi was more osten- 
tatious in his establishment than the governor him- 
self. The number of slaves in attendance was not 
so great, but they were more gaudily dressed, and 
every thing was arranged in a more showy manner. 
The guests were, as usual, presented with pipes and 
coffee, conserved fruits, incense, and various other 
delicacies ; the worthy Cadi presiding over the en- 
tertainment, and assuming, or trying to assume, al] 
the dignified affability of a Sultan among his pachas. 

The repast being finished, the Cadi made a sign 
to his attendants, and they all withdrew, leaving 
him alone with the friar and Romain. He then de- 
sired the Sacristan to produce some of the medicines 
he had brought. Romain had observed, that his 
companion brought with him a large covered bas- 
ket, and entertained some suspicion of its contents : 
they were confirmed by seeing the friar draw forth 
several large bottles, some of which proved to be 
filled with Ramah wine, and others with the friar’s 
noyeau. Father Guido proceeded to fulfil the office 
of cup-bearer, and filled a goblet of wine for the 
Cadi, another for Romain, and one of cordial for 
himself. The Cadi emptied his cup with the rest, 
and ended it with a most Christian-like smack of 
the lips Another and another succeeded, when, 
his ideas being perhaps sufficiently brightened, he 
commenced a dissertation on the nature of the law 
f abstinence, and the extent to which the prophet 
intended it should be observed. 

“The holy prophet Mahomed, whose name be 
blessed,” said the orthodox H adji, “‘ commanded that 


Repeated draughts of the generous liquor seemed 
to dissolve the callous crust which a Mahomedan 
education had, in some measure, formed about the 
naturally kind heart of the Cadi; and as the even- 
ing advanced, his ideas flowed more and more libe- 
ral. It was a sad thing, he observed, to think that 
| persons, who, in spite of the difference of their faith, 
could be so companionable in this world, should be 
forced to separate eternally in the next. He had 
often been vastly puzzled, he added, in meditating 
on this subject, and was, at times, inclined to think, 
that a new explanation might be given to the text 
on which the doctrine of indiscriminate damnation 
to all unbelievers is founded He had once ven 
tured to ask a Mollah, if a kind and 
eterred t 


his followers should abstain from wine ; and the ig virtuous int 
ly to foll of the 
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The Sacristan then observed, that although a pro- 
minent article in his church’s creed declared, that 
none save geod Catholics can enter the kingdom of 
heaven, he had sometimes caught himself indulging 
in thoughts as liberal as those of the Cadi Indeed, 
he added, he could not help believing, that some 
few heretics, and perhaps even Mahomedans, de- 
served at least a chance of arriving at bliss through 
the thorny paths of purgatory. ** But,”’ said he, look- 
ing impressively at both his companions, “ 1 would 
not for the world have this t the ears of our 
superior, for were he to know that I have ever, tor 
a moment, listened to the suggestions of carnal wis 
dom, on a point like this, he would send me pack 


reach 


ing with a vengeance.” 
* He shall not know it,” said the Cadi 
us privately enjoy the opinion that we may all meet 


‘and let 


in our future state, and still have merry ULimes & 

gether, either in paradise, or on some neutial ground, 
where such a meeting will be permutted. Or, if we 
err in this, and must indeed part lor ever at the 
bridge of dl Serat, we have now so much the more 
reason to enjoy this good fellowship while we may 

Blessed be Allah! He 


drained another cup, and resumed lis almost en 


how good this liquor is! 


grossing share of the conversation 

“ Speaking of our eternal separation,” said he 
ther Our 
us that 


mourntul subject 
holy prophet, blessed may he be, hath told 
women have | that 
place is to be filled by the Hours, a race of beings 
more lovely than the most beautilul of mortal fe 

males. Now,” he continued, *“ I] mean ne disres 

pect for the word, but, to tell the truth, I sometimes 
regret, that instead of those Houris, beings created 
to administer to our joys, we should not be permit 

mect with charmers of 


“ brings to mand an 


no souls; an in paradise thei 


ted in the bowers of bliss t 
older acquaintance ; that our consorts on earth, that 
is, when they happen to be to our liking, should not 
also be made immortal, and, being created anew, in 
all the beauty of the Houris, be reunited to us above 
If *twere the will of Allah, | would wuch rather 
have for the first of my own Houris, the four wives 
whom I now possess, except perhaps the eldest, 
who is somewhat given to railing. But the text on 
this subject may also be one of those which have 
not been rightly expounded. Let us then hope for 
the best.”” Here again he moistened his organs ot 
speech, and gave the fnar an opportunity of com 
menting, so far as he dare, on nity 
Notwithstanding the familiar terms on 
was caretul 


he last m ned 
doctrme 
which he stood with the Moslem, he 
never to presume too mu h upon his triendship o1 


liberality, and was always circumspect m his re 
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less restriction ; and although the e 
freedom is carried to a vicious extent, they are un- 
questionably possessed o 
if their present excesses 


zeal. The hand that is shackled beyond the power | by flaringly contrasted colours in her dress. She dis- 
\torts her symmetry by a cincture displaced from | 


of motion to withhold it from evil, can make but lit 
tle exertion when good is intended. And thus it is 
with a mind so fettered. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








TASTE. 

Waar is taste? It is a susceptibility—a senti-. 
ment of what is beautiful in nature, under all her 
guises—real, imitative, or imaginative. This ex- 
quisite perception of the beautiful may be called 
the sense of the soul, pure as the soul herself; and |, 
(unlike the coarser pleasures of mere sensation) at 
once exquisite and untried. It has ever vanished 
from the palpable touch of definition, after number- 
less efforts of the most skilful definers. In Montes- 
quieu we find ingenuity, intellectual finesse ; in 
Reynolds, rule and principle. Who will recognise 
in either a definition of true taste? But why ex- 
pect or attempt definition of that which nature 
makes undefinable, and of which definition would 
be useless? Taste is to the soul, figuratively, what 
the sense is to the body literally. In both cases, he 
who has not the “ sense,”’ literal or figurative, will 
never acquire the idea by definition. It would be 
like defining colour to the blind. They who want. 
the organic quality will never understand ; they 
who have it, feel no necessity of explanation. 

We will suppose a still nearer analogy—one of | 
sentiment. Take the bond of loving instinct be 
tween a brother and sister, a sentiment so exquisite 
in pleasure and in purity, that it gives credibility t |) 
the being of those angel spirits, said to exist in a 
sphere between heaven and man. Now, talk of} 
this tenderest of relations to a person to whom na-| 
ture has denied it—you but-talk of colours to the! 
blind. This sentiment is, perhaps, the nearest of | 
kin to that of which we speak. Taste is the love | 
of all that is lovely in the productions of nature; and) 
nature is the common parent of these productions | 
and of ourselves. | 

Instead of defining or analysing taste, we should 
study its cultivation; for itis capable of culture to 
infinite refinement. This is to be done by com- 
munion with nature; thus sensibility of taste be- 
comes more lively, and more clear and minute in 
perception. The first study should be nature, ori-| 
ginal, undressed, untouched by the hand of man. | 
The great business of taste is, to catch her outline’ 
and design so faithfully, that when art (or taste) has 
been employed in shaping and adorning her undis- 
ciplined form, she shall appear in her adorned state 
without a trace of the hand of art, but shall look as 
if she had performed her own toilette with her own 
hands. How necessary is the knowledge and prac- 
tice of this secret in gardening, and all the applica-| 
tions of taste to the embellishment or creation of | 
scenery; and yet how rare! because caprice thwarts | 
the undeveloped lines and features of beauty, or be- | 
cause taste is not present to perceive them 

The application of what we have been saying to 
imitative nature, to the productions of the sculptor 
and the painter, is obvious. We will, however, 
touch for a moment upon an illustration of livelier 
and more universal susceptibility, and still nearer 
analogy. To £lizabeth and Rosalie nature has been 
bountiful in an equal share. She bestowed upon 
them, in the same degree, stature, symmetry, co- 
jour, and all the other elements of physical beauty. 
But £lizabeth wants taste ; she has not the sense of 
the beautiful, she counteracts, instead of following, 


yond our present limits. 


monious colouring of nature—the blue of her eyes, 


where it is worn by nature, and by the nymphs and 
goddesses of Greece. She destroys her shape by 


‘drapery, either cumbrously voluminous, or scanty 


without lightness. But Kosalie, who has a refined, 


| an exercised sense of the gracetul, the beautiful— 


who, where nature has left her design unfinished, or 
unadorned, has the secret to supply the one or adorn 
the other—who, in fact, has taste—what u fascinat- 
ing contrast does she present! Did the Graces 
teach her to develope the latent beauties of figure 
and flexure, with which nature endowed her form? 
No; she discovered them because she has taste. 
How truly, how harmomiously, has she ada; ted the 
mingling shades and colours of her toiletie, to na- 
ture and to themselves! With a taste so exquisite, 
that the eye reposes alternately upon the Lues of her 
visage, and her limbs, with almost equal delight. 
Elizabeth, on the other hand, would mar the beauty 
of Canova’s Venus; but Rosalie would assist at her 


tuilette, and add new enchantment to the artist's, 


creation. Elizabeth would admire the golden chalice 
in the hand of his Hebe— Rosalie would wish it were 
away. What a minister then to the pleasures of the 
soul—what a link of love between the soul and uni 
versal nature is taste—what a discoverer, too, o 
new beauties, and therefore new pleasures! Wha 
enabled thee, immortal Canova, to discover, and 


rescue, from a shapeless marble mass, thy Graces 
thy Venus, and thy Hebe ? What but thy sentimen 
of the beautiful in nature—thy power of seizing he 


| spirit, and giving the perfecting touch—the beau- 
| ideal to her design—in fact, thy taste? What were 


genius without taste? What were a strength of 
wing to pervade the heights and de; ths of inven- 
tion, without this guiding tact of the beautiful, the 
pleasurable, the noble! What but taste is the great 
stimulant, even to the sublime?) Taste implies the 
love of variety ; genius, therefore, ix not only di- 
rected, but invigorated by it. But we are here glid- 
ing into the maginative of nature; by which we 

ve ventured to characterise the objects of what 
we would call literary taste—where the commerce 
of sentiments and ideas is unreal—where ideal (not 
sensible) images alone are presented directly to the 
soul. The developement of taste over this great 
orb of imaginative nature would require a space be- 
It is here, perhaps, that 
true taste undergoes most doubt and discerption. In 


| the beauties which nature bas lavished upon the 


earth and the firmament—or in the imitative pro- 
ductions of art presented to the senses, there is a 
pretty general agreement upon true taste. But, in 
literature, which is in some measure the common 
property of the great mass of a civilized society, tn- 
becile ambition, by its numerical superiority, throws 
off the yoke of the few living models, and the au- 
thority of the illustrious dead, and runs into the 
whimsical, the capricious, the silly, the extravagant, 
in the attempt to be original. Why, it will be asked, 
does not the great reading mass of contemporaries 
spurn those absurd and feeble trammels upon taste? 
Because the mass of the people are not, and never 
have been, competent to judge. The acknowledged 
models, in every age and country—in Greece, Rome, 
Italy, France, and England—and the living geniuses 
who bow before these immortal models, are the true 
guides and judges in matters of taste. Is it the taste 
ofa Parisian audience that has given a pre-eminence 
of civilization, purity, and classic character to the 
French stage? No; but the dominion which three 
men of genius in that country exercised and esta- 
blished over the public taste; riz Corneille, Ra- 


njoyment of their | the bent of nature ; she violates the delicate and har- cine, and Voltaire. Taste is not to be found in the 


multitude ; it is a quality of which all the world talk ; 


f more real goodness than | the rosy tinge upon her cheeks, and the bright lux-| which a mediocre spirit claims for its own ; which 
were subdued by fanatical | uriance of the lily on her bosom—she violates these | a fastidious spirit conredes almost to no one. 


LYRIC ££ ORTRY. 


“Tf,” says Neele, ‘‘ poetry be indeed the power 
of giving to ‘airy nothing a local habitation and a 
name,’ then lyric poetry is of all others that which 
best deserves the title. It dwells in a creation of 
its own; its actors are the visionary and unsubstan 
tial train of fancy ; and the companions by which it 
is surrounded are 


* Calling shapes and beckoning shadows dire, 
* And airy tov gues that syllable torn’s names.” 


When it descends to humanity, its intercourse is 
with the heart, and not with the actions of man; 
with its abstract feelings and passions, and not with 
the part which he plays on the world s great the- 
atre. Fancy is its dominion, and the deep and 
abundant sources of desciiption, allegory, and sen 
timent, are peculiarly its own.” 

oo 
FREDERICKSHALL AND CHARLES XII. 
Ir was on a calm evening of September that I 

skirted the narrow sea-creek that runs up to Fre- 
derickshall, in one ot those unsociable little vebicles 
of the country which contain but one person. The 
precipitous cliffs that mise on one side are covered 
with pine; while lower down, bordermg on the 
road, hazel and beech, and aspen, contrast with it 
their lighter shades. It was prec isely that hour of 
evening when a declining sun throws upon the earth 
his most golden rays. Autumn had already painted 
the woods with the tints which are Nature’s only, 
and which assumed hues more exquisite still be- 
neath the horizontal beams of the parting day 
Higher up, the pines stretched darkly over the cliffs 
and the more remote mountains, dark even in sun- 
beams, seeming as if they scorned and drank up the 
flood of living light that was poured upon them. On 
the other band, the little bay slept quiet as the rocks 
that sheltered it; some fishing-boats leaned motion- 
less upon its tranquil bosom, so tranquil that if the 
sea-fowl’s wing but dipped in it, you might see the 
circle which it made all the way across. Before 
me, rose the impregnable rock and castle of Frede- 
rickshall. As ] advanced onward, the lower cliffs 
were gradually lettin the shade, until at last it was 
only the very highest battlement that reflected the 
sunbeam. 

Frederickshall possesses no other attraction than 
that which is derived trom him, 

* Who lett a name at which the world grew pale 
“ To point a moral or acorn a tale.” 

Although, contrary to the usual practice, yet I 
found little diMiculty in prevailing on the sentinel to 
admit me to the castle, to see the death-place ol 
Charles XII. Bernadotte has caused an obelisk to 
be raised upon the identical spot where he fell ; if 
is surrounded by a double row of cypress, and an 
avenue of the same funereal tree leads from the 
obelisk to the foot of the battery whence the cannon- 
ball that terminated his career is said to have bec! 
fired. Upon the pillar itself there is inscribed 1 
name, only the words, “ In the fight against Fre- 
derickshall.” 

A warrior is perhaps the least harmless of mortals 
and though, in what the world calls deeds of glory 
and in the “ pomp and circumstance” of war, there 
isa glitter, always attractive to weak minds, and for 
a moment catching even to the strongest; yet, when 
we view war in detail, when we contemplate the 
individual misery which it occasions, the sudden de- 
solation with which it blasts many a peaceful bo 
som, and the tears that are shed for “ the loved, the 
lost, the distant, and the dead,’’ we are induced al 
most to execrate the names we have been accns 
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——— e i] 
tomed to venerate. Yet, in the character of Charles, 
there is something so unusually romantic, that we 
are led to regard bim in the light of a hero of ro-_ 
mance, rather than as a bloody conqueror ; and when | 
we stand within the shade of the cypress trees that | 
wave over this record of his fall, we cannot help 
catching a portion of that enthusiasm which once 
so kindled within him, and which is irresistibly asso- 
ciated with the spot where he was quenched forever. 


” 


Here fell th’ enthusiast, * the Swede 
The ~pot these cypress trees suriound— 

Au.l, though mine be no warriwr’s creed, 
I feel [| tread no common ground. 


That little piliar bears no name, 
I) needeth none where be did tall— 

It univ marks the spot where Fame 
Link'd «ith bis memory Frederickshall, 


His name! oh! it is written there, 
Eternal, on that rocky wall 
No more this obelisk need bear 


Than—* Ia the fight of Frederickshal!.” 
—— 
LOVE OF SIGii f-SEEING. 
The English nation were always proverbial for | 
their love of sight-seeing ; and the rage for extraor- | 
dinary novelties, satirized by Shakspeare, and ridi-_ 
culed by the wits who projected the hoax of the bot-) 
tle-conjurer, remains unabated. It is amazing how 
much bodily and menta! fatigue, and what wear and 
tear of clothes and constitution, his Britannic majes- | 
ty’s lieges will undergo to gratify their passion for | 
spectacle, whether it be the body of a royal prince 
lying in state, or the counterfeit death of a Java | 
sparrow. East, west, north, and south—to every | 
corner of the city of London, do the indefatigable | 
lovers of exhibitions post: new buildings and old | 
buildings, dead anatomies and living skeletons, mov- 
ing automatons, and real Chinese ladies, imfant 


wonders, and reverend sages, dwarfs, giants, and | 


monsters of all kinds, wild beasts and learned pigs, | 
are the rage and the idols of the day. Pictures at- | 
tract multitudes of people who have neither taste 

nor understanding tor the art; and the British Mu- | 
seum is filled with company who see nothing to ad- 
mire except the tew miserable stuffed animals, 
which are its disgrace; while public lectures are 
supported by the mere idlers, who stroll in just to 
say that they have heard the whole course given by 
the celebrated Mr. Thousands flock to an exe- 
cution, and Cato-street, and Gill’s Hill, drew the | 
whole population of London who could command 


and murder. Wanstead House and Fonthill were 
equally attractive ; and those who stay away from | 
any of these places, either from choice or necessity, | 
find a pleasure and pride in saying that they did not | 
see them, in fact, that they never go any where, 
that sights bore them, occupy too much of their 

time, and are altogether not in good taste. 
——— 

MRS. JORDAN'S OLD HABITS, 


‘* How happens it,”’ said I to her, when last in 


Dublin, “‘ that you still exceed all your profession | 
even in characters not so well adapted to you now as | 
when I first saw you? How do you contrive to be | 


so buoyant—nay, so childish, on the stage, whilst 
you lose half your spirits, and degenerate into gravi- 
ty, the moment you are off it?” 
replied Mrs. Jordan, “ old habits! Had I formerly 
studied my positions, weighed my words, and mea- 


sured my sentences, I should have been artificial, | 


and they might have hissed me ; so, when I had got 
the words well by heart, I told Nature I was then 


at her service to do whatever she thought proper 


with my feet, legs, hands, arms, and features : to her)’ 


I left the whole matter: I became, in fact, merely 


her puppet, and never interfered further myself in | 


the business. I heard the audience laugh at me, and’ 
I laughed at myself: they laughed again, and so did 
I: and they gave me credit for matters I knew very, 
little about, and for which Dame Nature, not I,; 
should have received their approbation.” 


The bells were ringing merrily, 


| Aad Me Trot was trotting there, 


| Pas ‘d by,and the’ she only wath'd 


| For ab! he felt a pong within, 


| But tho’ so scorn ully repuised, 


| Where is the laud of dreams? 


7 | ‘ rs that are as still 
any sort of conveyance to those scenes of treason ty ee et phd 


| 


« Old babits !" | 


Darrington. | 





TIM TROT AND BIDDY LOWE. 

The art of punning is, like most other arts of the 
present day, taking vast strides toward perfection, 
and Mr. Hood has the honour of being the founder 
of a modern school, the productions of which throw 
all those of antiquity into the shade. The following 
ballad is not unworthy of their great prototype : 


One Sunday te the vilage church | AsTim had lost bis bear be wish'd, 
The vid and young were do wing. | To prove bis loss—a-gain ! 

| Miss Viddy met her ancient beau, 

t y. ’ 

And beaux with bells Were going | And said, with cruct glee 

| Tom Trot, the’ you're « ithe man, 

You seem to long for me! 

: | Tim was contus’d am ~ «ly sigh'd 

- ough +} : 

Her eyes —ran through his heart He futter'd like a leaf— 

| A piteous loek he pave che maid, 

| But coulda’t bide bis grief. 


When Diedidy 


owe, so smart, 


Now Mr, Trot began to leer, 
And throw his eves about. 


lle fain would be without. 


As suitor [ might suit ber well, 
And why should L not plese’ | 

For the’ I may bave silver locks, | 
I've gold beneath my keys 


I'm now a shadow -elf, 
| I've sigh'd aod sigh'd wat Lam 
Like one beside my seli! 


Sud she, and with a billing smile, 
(Ub. most unkind retort) 


For o'er bis head! he'd sixty vears,| You hoow [cut you, ave, for long, 


And more, if truth be told Se now Pil cut you short! 
And, for the first ti ne. now be said 


*Pwas frightful to be old! Ah, make pet of my size a langh 


I would my linte were stronger, 
But the’ you never lowed me, say 


Lhe service o'er, Tims went away, 
If vou would lowe me lov ger? 


Aod o'er the fileds did roam, | 


| 
(at her cot and vd als | ut Wihlys heart was col ae 


| Pim's tears were shed in vain, 

Tim made a bow. and nade a leg.) And when she said eo, agiv man 
And spoke with hesitaiion , He thougit his beauty plain 

While hiddytrown'’d uj on his suit, | Said be. 1 go—tarewetl—ferewell. 

And siniled at bis—relation | LwWeep—tor Diu resign ad; 

L teel my heart that beat before— 


Aud all bis vows proved vain, Leit beateag os behind 


BREATHE THAT STRAIN NO MORE, 


Her beart is wholly chanerd 


Breathe that «train no more, 
From what tt used te be 


For its wild sweet air 
Rehindies in my breast 


’ w hail not vain<= 
The embers of despair e shall not meet again 


Awe T would tain forget 
Phat my heart was ever her's, 
Phat we have ever met. 


1 heard it long ago, 
Ata wav and testive scene, 
Whew L was happier far 


; Yet the tear now 
Than since I've ever been i . oe Ge Gay e78 


Stil only 
Chat | have ceases! to he pe, 


Many friends were round me 
But cannot cease to | ve! 


U pen that joyous day, 
Some are how wo more, 


Chen breathe that stra . 
And the rest are far away. m noe more, 


Por it. wild sweet air 
Kehkindles to amy breast 
The ember. of despair ! 


She who breathed that sung 
No longer breathes tor me, 


THE LAND OF DREAMS, 


Aud lose awhile the gloom of wo 


The land where sleepers see 
Those smooth aod silent sireams 


Se calm nd silvery? The marriner, who goes 


rem his weary watch on deck 
As the shade of trees below, |W hen the midmeht billow throws 
Whew they sieep on the lonety bill F I's ——- o'er the wreck, 
In the summer starlight’s glow * Ww vo open hile the bark 
Where is the land of dream»—al | . wer eatets all hewn away, 
whose? | That drifts thre’ storm and dark 
. | Across its pathiess way 
id be a dwetler there. | ' ; 
For I would b e | And tethedreay land, far andfer 


There vlorious temples shine, | F lies from the tempest’s sullen jar.’ 


Thick frosted o'er with gems iW ' 
Unknown in earthly mine, | © sees bis cottage thateh 

Or earthly diadems, | By the willowed river's side, 
And ever blooming bowers And the bank where he would 

In dim aud dewy delis Te wate - 

All formed of light and flowers, | e white sails downward clide, 
And the ocean’s glittering shells hen the morning mist iay still 
Where such low music floats a-| ‘'" the broad gray river's breast, 
round | And sunrise fringed the hill 

As with a golden crest 
As ‘twere the shadow of a sound. | . 
And the skv-lark warble d from the 
shroud, 
| The thin white summer morning 
cloud. 


Upon the ocean shore 
Of that resplendent land 
Where the emerald waters pour 
Upon a silver sanr, 
The traveller may stray 
With sleep. bis silent guide, 
And watch the forms that piay 4 
Upon that vlorious tide , | Renew the fiery chase 
Dim and faint, as the mists that! To the bugle’s sylvan sound ? 
break | Where they brush the dew again 
At sun rise, from a mountainlake.| From the clover and the thorn, 
. While copse and woody glen 
He may see the Nereids there, | Echo the wild, wild born 
bach in her pearly shell, | And the pack’s glad bay, and the 
With long and dazzine hair, | hunteman’s cheer 
Fioat on the ocean's swell; Fall faint upon the dreamer’s ear 
And hear the rushing sweep a 
Of the Tritons, as thes darch 
Into foam the sparkliny 
Whilst finny monsters fl 
And toss upon the sunny sea, 
To the roar of the sea god's min- 
streisy | 


Where is that shadowy place, 
Where the weary horse 
| hound 


and 


| O «bere isthe land where friends 
| Meet in those silent hours, 
| When the startiebt dew descends 
Upon the sleeping flowers? 
There the changed, the cold, the 
dead, 
|_ Return, and with them bring 
That essed light which shed 
Such jow o'er life's young spring 
As stars. that fade from morning 
skies 
ise bright again when davlicht 
dies 


deep, 


Where is the land of drean 
W here the hearts that earth di 
vides, 
May meet like winter-streams, 
When «pring unbines their tides R 
Where, for a little spece, 
Unchecked and unreproved 
We gare upon the face 
We have so fondly | 


W here is the land of dreams—ob 
! where? 


ted For I would be a dweller there. 


| . i 
| I wasa man of sub tance, ma'am, 


Phat shadows our «ad love below. 


| Tae wortp.—The world which the young man picures to 

himself, smooth and quiet as the lake in the valley, he will 
find a sea toaming with tempests and boiling with whiripools ; 
be wil be sometimes overwhelmed by the waves of violence, 
and sometimes dashed against the rocks of treachery.— 
Amidst wrongs and frauds, competitions and anxieties, he 
will wish a thousacd times for scenes of quiet, and willingly 
quit hope to be free trom tear. 


Exrrpirion newarnorp —Lewis the Fourteenth, who 
loved a concise style, met on the road as he was travelling 
into the country, a priest, who was riding post; and ordering 
him to stop, asked hastily, * Whence come you’ Where 
are you going!) What do you want?" The other, who per- 
fectly well knew the king's disposition, instantly rephed, 
* From Burges—to Paris—a benefice!" You shall have it,” 
replied the king, and in a few days presented him with a va- 
luable living. 


A BEAUTIFUL Kerty —A married woman of the Shawaneo 
Indians made this beautiful reply to a man whom she met in 
the woods, and who implored her to love and look on him: 
* Oulamou, my husband,” said she, “ is ever before my 
eyes, and hinders me from seeing you.” 


Sienontna Gancta —The other day, when the Signorina 
Was spending a few days at the Springs, an impertinent cox- 
comb walked up to her, and said, * | anderstand you sing a 
very excellent song—will you be pleased to sing us one 7" — 
which called forth the following excellent answer: “I came 
here to please myself—not to please you ™ 


Tue QUAKER AND THE JUDGE —A quaker having been 
cited as an evidence at a Quarter Sessions, one of the magis- 
trates, who had been a blacksmith desired to know why he 
would net take off bis hat? © It is a privilege.” said the 
quaker, * that the laws and liberty of my country indulge 
people of my religious mode of thinking in” © If ft had it in 
my power,” replied the justice, I would have vour hat 
nailed to your head.” I thought" said Obadiah, drily, 

that theu hadst given over the trade of driving pails.” 

j 

iio Londen They are said to be the tir-t that ever tetr that 
| country, as the laws prohibiting emigration are strictiy en- 
| toreed. espectally in regard to the females Their feet are 
| but three unche~ in length 

| Tue pest kevenct.— The most decisive proof of an he- 
| rome heart ts when a man has bis enemy in bis power. and 
| can revenge hbiasell as he pleases, but, instead of gratify ing 
| a passion whie h commen men give a loose to on such an oc 
| casion, he overlooks his unjust hatred against bim, and re- 
| turns him good tor evil 


|| Panty serkir.— While it lasts, nothing iv the whole range 

ot mental poron corrodes lhe parts spurt. Ik sce, by 

some demoniacal magic, to change our very beng: intlames 

| the lite blood itsell, and penetrates the wholesome system of 

I the patient, who knows vot himeseli while ander its influence, 

| ensmeinemmtatns 

CuRtistTMA® BOX —A Watchman beggmg a Christmas box 

” I *up- 

|pese, good man,” sand she, © yeu more hearnly wish that I 

( would giwe rather than for-giwe you hie, swiling simply, 
| replied, * Yes, madaw ; but | should hke both ” 


A TRUE sroKy,—Some years since Major W , who owned 
| 4 large and beautitul garden i Boston, was much annoyed 
I|by seme of bis neighbours’ cows, who claimed aod exercised 
I the privilege of promenading bis detightiul parterre, and of 
I tasting his delicious fratts without an tovitation from its rch 
|} woer One in particular, bad acquired such dexterity in 
penetrating the forbidden premises that no artifices of his 
lcould prevent her necturval visits, Tt may be supposed that 
the depredations of this sagacious intruder were not untre- 
quent. Enraged at these repeated acts of vandalism, io @ ma. 
ment of anger he directed one of his domestics to he in wait 
tor the four footed destroy er, and, as a punishment tor the re 
peated injuries he bad sustained, it was decreed she should 
be deprived of those two essential appendages of the lady 
brute, her fail and ears—the sentence was executed with a 
|| mach despatch as ever were the mandates of Robespierre 
and the next morning the poor animal was seen issuing from 
the enclosure where «he had «o often been betore a trespasser, 
completely shorn of ber useful and ornamental gear, to the 
po small amusement of the spectators, who. although they 
commuserated the sufferings of the poor brute, could not but 
smile at her ridiculous appearance, notwithstanding her pu- 
nishment exceeded the measure of heroffence But the owner 
ot the animal determined the purse of his rich neighbour 
| should cure the wounds he bad inflicted upon bis beast; a law 
suit was of course resorted to, and after the usual delays, the 
cause in due form was brought before the judge and jury tos 
trial—the evidence was plenary—the animal was seen issuing 
from the garden of Major W , in a wutilated state, wifhont 
the ears or tail that formerly belonged to her; this was posi- 
tively eworn to by a credible witness: no cefence was made 
by the couasel for the defendant that he was not accountable 
for acts committed upon hie premises, but. in dexpair, he had 
left the cause with the jary without argument: and the judge 
could see no reason te doubt bis quilt: and the jary were only 
hesitating to determine the amount of the damages that should 
be assented, when the Major suddenly raising himself from 
one of the benches, extending forward at the same time his 
| right foot, and resting his left hand on a «mall black cane con 
siderably in Wie rear, addreseed the court, * plas vou honur, 
sur, | chonld like to ask the witness one question.”” The wit 
ness was called, as requested * You say sur,” said the Ma 
jor, ** you saw the cow cum from ent m: garden with her tail 
and ears entoff?’ “© Ves," was the reply. “ And, pray snr, 
continued he, “can vou swear she had env tail or ears on 
when she went in there 7 The witness wae confounded ; the 
court copvulsed with laughter: and the Mayor acquitted 
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FOR THE MIRROR. 
A TALE OF OTHER DAYS. 


} while his ardent spirit panted with unutterable fury. ‘nese language. Focumesh etened with astonish - 


||—Let the white man’s favoured offspring, who turn 


‘ment. The music was soft and mellifluous, and 


} 


| careless and unimproved from the voice of paternal | the words fell like dew on the summer blossom. Its 
instruction—let them go and observe the tawny boy | theme was Love—and the praises of a Being whose 


| of the forest. 


With him, coercion is unnecessary ;| attribute was mercy. 


It ceased, and the old man 


[The following is another interesting and beautiful extract he listens fondly to the accents of experience, and| who first addressed him now spoke to a little girl, 


from the manuscript of * Tecumseh.” It was communi 
cated for the Mirror by the fair author of the novel It 
embraces a melancholy fact, which historians have only 
touched with a hurried pen. ‘* Toward the end of the war,” 
says Ramsay, in bis History of the Revolution, © there 
was an unprovoked massacre of some civilized Indians on 
the Muskingum. These, under some pious missionaries 0! 
the Moravian persvasion, bad been formed into a degree 
of civil and religious order. They would take no part io 
war, giving as a reason, that ‘ the Great Being made me: 
to love. and not destroy, each other.’ They endeavoured 
to ivspire their own people with the love «f peace, and 
where their efforts were unavailing, they informed thore 
white people of their danger, whose settlements were 
likely to be invaded. In conformity to their religious prin 
ciples, they made no resistance at the time of their slaugh 
Ninety of these 


ter, but quietly submitted to their fate. 
thus inhumantly 


inoffensive children of the forest were 
butchered by those who called themselves Christians 

So much for hisiory. The other particuiars have been 
gathered from authentic sources. ] 


Treumsen listened with a gloomy kind of sub 
wission ; the play tual animation of childhood ne 
longer ediaka his countenance ; the joyous light 
of his eye was quenched, and a settled shade rested 
on those features that were wont to beam with 
pleasure. From that moment a deep and inextin 
guishable hatred was planted in his heart—corrupt 
ing the fountains of gaiety, and destroying the ela 
ticity of his infant mind. 

Elohama saw the strong had 
made; anda gleam of joy, hke the red meteor of a 
stormy night, crossed the darkness of Ler widowed 
She now sullered no opportunity to escape 


impression she 


heart. 
of nursing the deadly passion 
of blood long sihce spilt; of 


exterminated 


Traditions of in) 


ries long since past ; 


and these 


territories lost, hations 
were the themes which now daily amused him.— 


The destruction of his enemies, was the prayer he 
was taught to utter; and songs of death were chant 


!, at evening, in the 
sunk, 
disturbed 


vd fled 


SSess1ol 


as he mil g! 


the se 


ed in his ears, 
frenzied dance ot 
powered by fatigue, 
The gay 
One absorbing 

influencing all his views, an 


Walriors, or over 
fitful and 
airy visions of boyhi 
sentiment took px 


i Stren 


Into a 
slumber and 
lorever 
of his soul, 
ening with revolving years. 

Elohama soon found it necessary to smother the 
fanned its concentrated 


ath- 


rising flame, though she 
heat 

* Behold those stars, to the 
boy, as she pointed to the clear blue sky ot 
‘ Tecumseh, are the enemies 
they 
1 thei 


* she said 


musing 
a suni- 
mer penne such, 
of thy rac No eve ¢ 
roll on, year after year, still undiminished i 
brightness at the pale iire flies that 
glimmer through the trees: Such, 
are the native children ot the forest. 
have lost their strengt) ; the spirit of the red man is 
like a tree which the lightning has riven 
it the vengeance of the 
Great Spirit shall for ever: it will yet 
waken, like the strong tempest that sleepeth in the 
He shall then clothe his warriors in new 
as the spring covers the naked brar 
leaves. He shall send 
enraged bufialoes. 


an number them, and 
Look, again, 
few and teeble, 

Our warriors 


broken, 
Yet think not, my son, 


' } 
siummoer 


clouds 

strength, iches 
with green 
inighty as a herd of 
cumseh! shalt thou, also, rise in the summer of thy 
manhood, and wash the dark rust vod fron 
the hatchet of th Vill then, my son, thor 
must be calm and still, as the chained ftloox 
are hushed by the breath of winter—or the smother 
added fuel!’ 


a) 
were the trequent 


of 
ef lis bi 
v father 


s that 


ed fire, ere it catches the 

Such counsels of 
+t 

with deference. ev 


Elohama, 


implicitly follows the counsel of maturer years. 
Tecumseh became immoderately fond of hunting, 

in his earliest childhood. Disdaining every kind 

of hardship, he soon inured himself to hunger and 


| whose long hair fell in thick masses on the ground 
as she sat at his feet. 

*Yonca,” said the aged chief, “go fetch water 
from the fountain, and bring food for the youthful 


thirst—to the damps of midnight—and the fervours stranger.” 


His body seemed to acquire a 
Fatigue had 


of meridian day. 
kind of supernatural invulnerability. 
no power over him, and he laughed scorntully in 
the face of danger. Nothing could elude his vigi 
lance, exhaust his perseverance, or thwart his de 
termination. The deer could not out-speed him, 
and he swam the proud waters with the skill of 
their native tenants. Ere lie was ten years of age, 
his mother’s lodge was decorated with the richest 
spoils of the chase ; and the tribe to which he be 
longed already looked upon him as their future 
chief. The old men admitted him to their councils, 
and the youth emulated his example. A kind of 
mock fight was frequent among the boys of the vil 
lage ; and prizes, trophies, 
were awarded to the victors. Tex 
riably the leader of his band ; and he soon became 


composed of fantasti 


umsel was inv 


the terror of his youth: ] antagonists 

Tie education of the savage is peculiarly calcu 
lated to call forth the native energies of his charac 
ter. ‘Taught from his earliest intancy to depend on 
himself for support, he discovers at once his own 
resources. The infant’s lullaby is the wild song + 
the bird that perches on the bough from which ‘- 
eked by 
blood « 


is suspended ; his moss-covered cradle is rv 
tie winds of the forest; 

he buffalo ; his playthings, the claws of the panther 
His earliest exercises are the bow 
arrow—the hatchet, and the tottering canoe. N 
trembling mother deprives him of the teartul instru 
shim of the danger that lurks beneath 


his caudle is the 


use of the ma 


ment, or warhs 


hnsciousness 
daring that 


which operates on all human creation ; an 


the wave. Elevated by the of manly 


mstinetive fear 


relying 


he soon rises above 


wholly on his own strength and skill, both are con- 
tinually exerted. Thus the y ndian boy, who is ig- 
norant of all the arts of civilization, would hold, 
and perhaps justly, our effeminate striplings in the 
most sovereign contempt. Among the bravest of 
ihe Indian boys, however, Tecumseh was still pre 
eminent; and the Shawanese youth shrunk into 
conscious insignificance before the intolerable light 
ning ol liis 

He was fond *, and spent day after day 
he extensive forests that stretched thei 
shades al ng the waters His spirit was 
dark and gloomy, and revelled Lt in the 


o 
r 
Wildest visi revenge The deep 


alone, in 
f the west. 
with delig 
ns Of anticipated 
est recesses of the wilderness, the rudest sce nery 
of n ngenial with his feelings 
In one of excursions, he followed the 
windings of the IF 


te-Woman tll the love 
of Mushinguin 


impelled by the restlessness of an w 
ng it and an 
length rose before him. The red rays of 
the wild landse: 


uture, were most ¢ 
his daily 
ly sircam 
burst suddenly on his view. Sull 
qmiet spirit, he 
wa sred al margin ; lidian village 
sinking sun trembled on 
assembled t gwetlhie 

Struck wit! 


¢ 1) ov 
who stood leaning 


bitants were 
their principal tent. 

ance of the boy, 
one of the oldest chiets, with 


pointed to a mat, and bade him rest froin 


an aspect of beni 


tigues of the day. ch obeyed, ar 


bserved the interesting grouy The 


, with ser A ico posed count 
ly on the ground ; 


Is ' 


sinoking 


the children 1 


She rose, and throwing back her ciustering tress 
es, discovered a face of the most exquisite beauty : 
descending the hill like a shooting star, she return- 
ed in a moment, and, presenting Tecumseh with 
ran to procure him 
more substantial refreshments. The youthful hunter 
received the proffered repast with silent thankful 
ness ; and then stretched himself on the mat whict 
was spread for his repose beneath the wide shade 
of the sycamore. 

As the day began to dawn, the sounds of music 
awoke him. Was it the songsters of the wood, 
caroling their morning lay? No—it was the un- 
wonted strain of devotion—it was the deep and 
holy melody of the preceding evening. The poor 
savage of the wilderness lifted the voice of praise 
to the Author of his being. Tecumseh rose insme- 
liately : an sensation rushed thiough 


the pure and cooling beverage, 


undefinabie 
is heart. He saw the crimson glories of the east 
erm sky, and the beauty of the rippling waters 
vhich reflected the rising sun. He felt the dewy 
treshness of vegetation, and inhaled the pure and 
healthful breath Creation dawned 
m his soul in a new and soothing light. The spirit 
hovered like an angel’s wing over the 
and the hanghty youth bent bef 
itness of lis eye grew 


of the morning 


devotion 
sacred spot; ore its 
The insufferable brig! 
dim; a tear, the first—the 
tawny cheek! He advanced 
the pious band, and his softened features expressed 
f Ruth when 


power 
iast—rolled over his 
imstinctively toward 
the language _ exclaimed—* Thy 
eopne shail be 
Alas, Tecumse 
heart shall soon give place to a hatred yet deeper 
than midnight, and yet than the 
The holy light, which is now breaking on 
white 


my God. 


h !—the vielding tenderness of thy 


my pe ple, and thy God 
J J / 


more stubborn 
grave. 
gloom: the 
man shall quench it in blood, and the 
him who bears the name of a Christian, shell dry up 


the fountain of love and tenderness tor ever! 


heathen darkness, shall set in 


footsteps of 


The thoughtiul boy now returned to his tribe, in 


| astate of mind which seemed like the soft influence 


The voice of 
whom he had 


of a pleasant dream. devotion yet 


sounded in his ears. That Being 
worshiy ped, | assumed a new form. He 


and delight: 


hitherto 


eld him clothed in storms 


onger beh 
in human blood- but : a God of li ht 


, . 
dispensing tie 


tews of mercy, and pouring out lis bounties with 


lavish hand 

An irresistible impulse im; 
this, t 
pressi 


elled him, soon alte 


revisit the hallowed spot where these in 
ms were first received ; is heart thi 
the fl we r 


hed th 


bed with unwented pleasure a trod 
wilds of Muskingum I t length rea 
site of the M 


the busy hum of 


ut where was n 
Where we 
the hunter 


ravian villas 
living h 
>on te 


the teuts which r 


Alas, the 


‘vy were a Leap of as! Their 1 
iwith the t 


ants were already mingle 


‘d forward with a thoi! of un 


ty skeletons lay ble g 


ichins 
ly ruins! All was frig ! 


imth Was 
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gloomy spot. A kind of stupefaction seized his | 
senses, and he remained incapable of moving till | 
the chills of midnight fell around him. A torpid | 
slumber then stole gradually over him; but it was | 
frequently broken, and visions of herror rose on his | 
dreaming fancy. Suddenly, a form, wild, emaciated, | 
and unearthly, flitted before him. Was he sleeping | 
or awake? he knew not, but he started on his feet, | 
aud the spectre fied. ‘ Yonca, Yonca!” he ex- 
claimed, for the moon was at her full, and he well 
knew the shrieking phantom, whose long hair 
streamed on the midnight blast. ‘‘ Yonca!” he 
repeated in a svothing voice, and the unhappy gil 
sunk exhausted on the ground. Tecumseh raised 
and addressed her with the soft accents of compas- 
sion. Alas! where was now the brightness of he1 
jetty eye? Terror had fearfully glazed it, and the 
beauty of her polished cheek was despoiled by the 
withered fingers of famine. Tecumseh carried her 
to the well remembered fountain, and brought to 
her the remains of his last repast. She devoured it 
with avidity, for she had been some days without 
food. She then pointed to the ruins of her village— 
* Look,” she said, “ they are all gone! My tribe— 


my parents—my kindred—where are they now? 


The white men came while darkness was on the 
earth: they came like lightnings from the stormy 
cloud !—their path became a rivulet of blood. They 
came to slaughter friends, and not enemies—friends 
who had watched over their safety, and warned 
them of approaching danger—friends who acknow- 
ledged their God, and received with kindness their 
ministers of peace. The people of Otulaska made 
no resistance ; they implored no mercy. The hatchet 
of defence rested at their feet—no one lifted it up. 
Hatred was extinct in their hearts, and the hand of 
the murderer could not kindle its flame. The war- 
riors bowed their heads to the stroke of death, and 
the mother yielded up her babe to the red knife of 
slaughter, ere her dim eye had closed on its strug- 
gles. Why did Yonca fly? why did the daughter of 
Otulaska live ? Too well I understood the words of 
him who turned the sword another had pointed at my 
heart. Yes, Yonca was to be a prisoner, and carried 
away the slave of him who headed the murderous 
band. 

**T heard no more, but my strength was renewed ; 
I burst from them, and fled. The deer would 
have fallen behind me; and darkness covered me 
like a host of friends. The shout of the wretches 
grew faint on my ear. I hid myself in a thicket, 
and lifted my voice to the God of the red man alone 
The Great Spirit heard and answered me: a strong 
wind arose from the woods, and drove back the 
clouds trom the glittering stars. I heard the sound 
of water murmuring at my feet; and I bathed my 
I ascended the 


burning brain in the cold stream. 
hill, and looked through the trees on the scene of 


slaughter A thick smoke now rose from the lodges; 
a bright flame streamed on the air, and the night 
fled before it; the trees were red with its glare, and 
the river shone as if a hundred suns had risen on its 
waves. The white man shouted with triumph, and 
shook his sword in the air, while it yet dripped 
with blood. I fled from the borrid scene, and wan- 
dered in the forest, till the second sun had risen on 
the ashes of my kindred. I then returned, but al! 
was dark and silent. The murderer had departed, 
but his track was the footsteps of the whirlwind 
Sometimes I have clambered the neighbouring hills 
iu quest of fruit, and again I have sat here on the 
hered ground, gazing on the ruins of my people. 
ng the white bones of my kindred, I have 
invurned alone, on the very spot where they lifted 
But I 


Wi 


Here, am 





the song of praise to the God of white men. 


w listen in vain for Uie morning or evening hymn. 
Death only is here; and the socthing voice of music 
eased for ever! 1) 
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FOR THE MIRROR. 
LETTERS FROM COLOMBIA. 


LETTER V. 
CITY OF CARACCAS. 

THERE are few situations in the world more in- 
terestingly beautiful than that of the city of Carac- 
cas. Lying under the vertical influence of a torrid 
sun, its elevated site of nearly three thousand feet 
above the surface of the ocean, at once protects it 
from the high temperature which oppresses less ele- 
vated places in the same latitudes, and enables it 
to borrow from that very sun the means of clothing 
its fields with never-fading verdure, and enriching 
its soil with the most valuable and useful produc- 
tions of the earth. These means are, the clouds 
and rains which are incessantly attracted to this 
favoured spot-by the mountains, which rear their 
lofty summits every where around this delicious 
valley, and which temper the atmosphere, while 
they fertilize the ground 


resources of this fine country, still the researches of 
those who will more narrowly and extensively ex- 
amine and ascertain their localities and peculiar vir- 
tues, will add no inconsiderable names to the cata 
logue of the scientific benefactors of mankind. 

To the professional man, to the artizan, and to 


| the mechanic, the multiplying wanis of a growing 


To the north of the city, the Silla de Caraccas,' 


or Saddle of Caraccas, so named from its form, erects 
its majestic head aloft, piercing the volumes of 
clouds that are gathered around its waist, but which 
often leave its summit unobscured, and glittering 
with the earliest and latest rays of the rising and 
setting sun. To the east, stretches the fertile and 
ample valley of Chagua, sprinkled with numerous 
villages and plantations, and presenting one vast 
level surface of productive and well-cultivated 
fields. Southwardly rise the hills of Guayre, tur- 
rowed as it were by art, and crowned to their very 
tops with the freshest and richest verdure. A con- 
fused scenery of hill and dale closes the prospect in 
the west. 

The city itself, built on uneven ground, and oc 
cupying a large space, watered by its four rivulets, 
which afford to the inhabitants salutary recreation, 
and necessary supplies, forms, at the present day, a 
mixed jumble of ruins and handsome edifices, hou- 
ses, convents, and churches, partly entire and re- 
built, partly crumbling into dust. Such has been 
the lamentable consequence of the never-to-be 
forgotten earthquake of 1512, succeeded by a long 
and destructive civil war, which stayed the arm of 
improvement, and maintained desolation undispu- 
tedly over her throne 

Contemplated in a general point of view, and 
with encouraging anticipations of the future, this 
region presents attractions to mdividuals in every 
situation of life. 

To the investigation of natural science there is 
here spread out a field of action, superabundantly 
fertile in subjects appertaining to every department 
of his pursuit. Between the lofty tree that over 
hangs the glen with its ample and umbrageous 
branches, and the little sunless floweret in the vale 
that wags its head at Zephyrus’ bidding, there exist 
countless species, and varieties of plant and shrub, 
unexplored, and of which many must undoubtedly 
be designed, by a wise and beneficent Providence, 
to meet future exigencies, and supply even existing 
wants 

Timber, for building and furniture, abounds here 
to a degree that is surprising, and it is of the finest 
and most durable grain, and susceptible of the 
Roots, gums, resins, and dye- 
and, in fine, there is 


brightest polish. 
stuffs, are without number 
not a spot of ground barren, or without some charm 
for the botanist. Nor is the zoological nor the 
mineral world less plentifully supplied in this fa- 
voured country—and although to Humboldt much 
credit is due for his discoveries and his proper ap 
reciation of the immense natural advantages and 


population will afford facilities of advancement, 
which the overstocked state of other places must 
still deny to their ambition or necessities. The ag 
riculturist, above all, if enlightened and well in 
structed in his interesting and improved art, will 
find in the natural fertility and spontaneous richness 
of the soil, in the benignity and uniform modulation 
of the climate, and in the local advantages daily 
more and more susceptible of improvement, stimu 

lation to enterprize and industry, which cannot be t 

highly rated. If to these considerations, so favour 

able to emigration, be added the probable encou 

ragement which it will be the policy, as it doubtless 
is the interest of the new government to bestow on 
individual exertion in all branches of industry, whe 
ther physical or moral, and ensure general emule 
tion among foreigners as well as natives, in art and 
in science, who will deny the peculiar benefits 
which will offer themselves to strangers in this por 

tion of South America? One objection t 
ment in any part of the new republics exists, an 
should not be lost sight of—it is the religious preju 
dices of the people at large against all who are jot 
blinded by their own superstitious notions. A pre 
judice, not the less strong, because the sources of ut 
have no longer their usual omnipotent sway. A ca 
tholic may become an infidel—still the old leave: 


a settle 


of jealousy and dislike against a stranger rematiis 
It has much abated, it is true—the prests, who fo: 
tered it with interested zeal and devotional eamest 
ness are shorn of their power, and the bigotry of the 
former dynasty is slowly giving way to pure, en 
lightened, and benevolent principles. But the mis 
chief is, by no means, entirely eradicated. Educa 
tion has not yet had time to exert its healthtul in 
fluence over the minds of the nation freed, ites truc, 
from the physical yoke of their former tyranny, bul 
still bearing too many marks on their necks of its 
cruel impress. This entire generation, it seems ne 
cessary, should pass away before the regeneration 
from the moral slavery of centuries can be complete 
In the mean time, a stranger who chooses this coun 
try for his residence, should arm himself with a 
knowledge of the world, to anticipate obstruction t 
his progress, and with forbearance and courtesy t 
smooth away, and, finally, altogether remove then 
Gentleness of deportment, a desire t 
graceiul compliance, without sacrifice of princip! 
with the innocent customs of the people, will go ¢ 


) please, an 


to insure general esteem and confidence, and u 
opposed success in every pursuit and occupation 
To the traveller and man of pleasure the aspect 
of this charming tract of earth must, under ail cu 
cuinstances, be productive of unmixed and exquisite 
delight. A temperature in the first place invit 
him, whose highest degree exceeds nm 
that of early summer in temperate clin 
lowest that of early autumn. Then a 


verdant landscape, here rising into the majesty « 


t,in general 


ites, nor its 


variety of 


mountain peak, then sinking into the abyss of dee; 


est glen, here spread out in the cultivated valley 


then swelling into the no less fertile nu 


lall arr 
rivulets, now tun ! 


gated by abundant ! 
declivity, then expanding | level stream, a 

chequered with wood and pr and, in the mid 
of all this delight! el t sylvai Ly 
scenery, an extensive cily, 
ny white turrets, its red-tiled roofs, a1 Low-wiiite 
walls, all join tof an i it lg la 

sermblag 


Finaliv, to the phil 
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kind, the spectacle of a new people, just bursting | ferent governors, &c. Nor was this monotony inter- ||is “‘ moonlight—a terrace in the garden of the pa- 
from the bonds which ignorance, superstition, and || rupted, except by the record of an occasional earth- ||lace—Rizzio discovered playing on his harp, and 
tyranny, had long fastened upon their necks, and| quake, until the war of the revolution broke out. \singing—the queen behind, listening.” After the 
assuming that rank among the nations of the earth, | Caraccas had then the honour of first raising the cry |song, the queen comes forward, and Rizzio drops 
to which the law of nature, and of nature’s God, en-| of freedom, which has since been so successfully! his harp in confusion. The queen questions bim, 
title them, cannot be otherwise than gratifying, and echoed back from the remotest Andes to the extre- || ascertains that he is in love, and requires a descrip- 
fraught with the most interesting speculations. The| mities of Mexico and California. tion of his mistress—whether the idol of his wor- 
gradval development, the progressive advancement} The earthquakes have been constantly occurring | ship is 
of the energies of such a people, the slow but cer-) from the time the province was first settled. In| 

. - ae sa ~ pa Se S | Treading the golden fields of Italy, 
tain removal of their antiquated prejudices, and for-) 1644, 1703, and 1766, they were particularly no- || With eyes in whose warm beams Love suns himself, 
mation of a more liberal and bumane policy, a ticed. In 1778, one more severe was felt; and, 1811, || Sect tee label tar Ub quant dane 
code of action and of faith; these are all striking|;Caraccas was made to feel one still more heavy,| Bright as his own Aurora’s. 
points in the vistas of futurity, to which a benevo- which was but a prelude to the fatal one of the suc- | Rizzio answers : 
lent mind will delight to look forward. ceeding year. This occurred on the 26th of March, | oF RE pee 

With a few remarks on the early history of Carac-| 1812. It had been preceded by five long months of | With whom, ihe feilrest cheek in Italy 
cas, in addition to these general speculations, I 7) continued — = weather on that day was | en eka ecg per ne he stars, 
conclude this letter. ; |oppressively warm, and not a cloud wasdiscernable!! sutcsequently, on being told to nurse his heart's 

This portion of South America was discovered by in the sky. It was Lent, and a large concourse of unfledged ho dh 
Columbus, as early as 1498, in his third voyage of) the inhabitants were collected in the churches. At) vm 

. ss . | : ‘ _—_ until they learn 
discovery. It was next visited by Ojeda and Ame- a little past four, P_ M. the first concussion was felt, | Those songs which make the hearts of mortals long 
ricus Vespacius. The accounts of the country ren-| lasting five or six minutes, and causing the church || haha asians 
dered by these voyagers induced merchant vessels! bells to ring. A second shock was felt shortly after, Rizzio says : 
to seek for profitable commerce in this quarter. And} of longer duration, followed by a dreadful rumbling = Lady, mark yon moon, 

e ithout whom, heaven itself would not be bright; 

they were not unrewarded Pearls, gold, Brazil! noise under ground. A vertical movement of the} Such is she whom I love—and as that orb, 


. . . - f , . | w s soft “ . 
wood, were the articles with which they returned, earth was next in succession ; then horizontal vibra- | art mere rte apna marge 


having given in exchange to the simple Indians) tions from north to south, &. The vertical move- = ane my heart. and so she mocks them, 

mere gewgaws and toys. A trade was for some | ment was fatal. The greatest part of the city was, burtictasean — 

years carried on, under the auspices of missionaries) hurled instantaneously to the earth. Several thou- H The queen, still affecting not to understand that 
sent from Spain. Such, however, was the rapacity | sand persons perished from the falling in of the roofs. she is herself the object of Rizzio’s passion, observes 


: 
and savage ferocity of the Spaniards, that the poor| 








Some fair form 





/A whole regiment, assembled at the barracks, was} that 
Indians were frequently compelled, in pure retalia- || buried under those buildings intended for their pro- 
tion for the most treacherous outrages, to destroy) tection! Ten thousand persons were altogether 

\| Hearts blend veneath his influence, as the colours 


every foreigner upon their soil. It was a long time,| killed. Many more died of the wounds they re-| Blend in the rainbow, where each separate Lue 


| 
| _ This is mere weakness: 
j 

i Girows faint and fainter, til its varied tots 


Love, like the grave, level's earth’s vain distinctions , 


} 7. ‘ 
therefore, before the country was regularly colonia-| ceived, Such is the horrible catastrophe of an earth-| Fade from our wondering eyes, and we behold 


ed. An attempt was made by the Welser’s, a Ger- | quake ! Nothing but beaven. 
man company of merchants, who were in advance) Baron Humboldt, after relating this calamity, She then asks him whether he can paint to her 


to the emperor Charles V., and by him gifted with! takes occasion, in very handsome terms, to notice || those wondrous charms which have thus rapt his 


the province Venezuela. The grant was not long} the generous conduct and sympathy manifested by| soul; and he rephes— 
retained ; disasters followed upon oneanother in| the Congress of the United States, then assembled || Ah! gracious madam !—could yon read my beart 
. . i at Was! yard tk ff in V le There you might see ber image, linmned indeed 
consequence of the increased barbarity and sense-|/ at Washington, toward the sufferers in Venezuela. | In colours like the lite—but my weak wit 
i i . P - il j ] S6 | Fai s in the atterance. How can it portray 
less improvidence of the Europeans. The encomi ! They unanimously resolved to send five vessels, Rahaman tonematien tie. eonctes Sep 
endas were next adopted, regulations by which the! treighted with bread-stuffs, to the scene of calamity, Beauty, and majesty, and wisdom, sit, 

+ ates : : Contending for the prize; ber radia: t locks, 
settlements were placed under the authority of hu-|| to be distributed among the destitute inhabitants. han chor tox Canateoads obter Goa gracefully, 
mane persons, who were ordered to protect the na- “ A relief so generous was received with the most | Like waves of gold chafing an ivory shore; 

Her lovely lids, fair as those fleeces clouds 


tives, and reduce them, by kindness, to the govern- | lively gratitude ; and this solemn act of a free peo- | Whose dazzling whitense gems the summer sky, 
. : . i like them, only chided at, because 
ment of Spain. These were eminently ete! And like them, only chicec 1u 











That mounts toward it adoring!y. 


i] Beams life and warmth, but kills the aspiring flame 
} 


ple, this evidence of a national feeling, of which the I "Tis heaven's own biue they hide ; ber eyes, whose lastre 
Caravccas was not easily subjected—much bloodshed | increasing civilization of our old Europe, offers few || A tender melancholy seems to shade— 
was necessary to the complete subjugation of the recent instances, appeared to be a valuable pledge of | Those spirit searching orts—and then they flash 
. . ° | }3 . . ind’: g ae ighty >. ct r 
Indians who inhabited this happy valley, and seemed | the mutual good will which must for ever unite in| _ekinaiaie: 
a " < Sbone through her delicate and transparent shin 
were in this quarter more numerous, too, than in | Revealing all its glory, Then ber mind— 
any other > there having been computed to be one) THE DRAMA. | Whence her thoughts wanver but to cull fresh bones 
= a ——— And make their dwelling richer: and her beart, 
or twelve leagues. In proportion to its importance, | NEELE’S DRAMA OF RIZZIO. Is like the suv, that on the meanest flower 
rose the desire of the Spaniards to gain the posses- | ; oe ‘ 
In David Rizzio, there is much beauty, much | 
object. He seemed wel! calculated for it by the | Leal ; sion in direc 
confidence with which his natural talents and mild ||the story of this little drama,” observes Mr. Neele, | Rizzio at last avows his agg eres, ae 
'«« | have committed what I trust will be deemed al throws himself at Mary’s feet, imploring pity and 
their language, had inspired the natives. He ob-| Venial crime. ie é i a ae : 
tained their Siendihitp--het deli aia for|| ritable details and conjectures of Buchanan, which, think, under all the circumstances of the case, even 
ermission to build himself a city, than he incurred | & ; . 
. ‘ \the historian, are, it is hoped, legitimate materials she was, thus encourages her prostrate lover 
| Prithee, rise :— 


Save when deep thought, or deeper teeling, fills 
aware of the powerful riches it possessed. They | harmony the people of the two Americas.” | (Like a bright frame enshrined im alabaster) 
| 
0. “tis a sacred hive of hoarded sweets, 
' 
hundred and fifty thousand in the small space of ten| " i niall meiiiy ahah 
| Kind and compassionate to al one, 
sion of it. One Faxardo was the first to attempt this joi 
‘talent, and considerable power. “In constructing There is much more of rejoinder and reply, till 
ness of character, and, above all, his knowledge of | . , : 
’ ’ ’ g } I have founded it upon the uncha- pardon. The queen, somewhat too comingly, we 
|| with whatever scepticism they may be regarded by) were she as frail as her enemies would persuade us 
their suspicion, and he was compelled to fly for safe- || 
Thou knowest thy sorrows have net been unshared, 





ty. Several other attempts he made, but they were for poetry.” | | 
all wnsuccessful, so jealous were the Indians of their| The truth of history seems to be violated by Mr. Or thou badst spared this bolders—lnag. long since 


a. } 1 felt my beart’s wreck, vet I strove to hide it 
tich inheritance. And yet, some years after, Lo- Neele, without much advantage. He makes the | E'en from myself, but, like the steps of one 
sada, with a handful of men, instigated by avarice) queen exclaim to Rizzio, “So young! and yet so Enecwaseete Guulatnwe 
on the one hand, but armed with courage and dis-| sorrowful ?” [. ee 
cipline, and prudence, on the other, succeeded in|) Now, so far from being young, Rizzio was well!) This is not placing Mary’s character in a favour 
wresting the valley of Caraccas from its rightful | stricken in years; and, unless grossly libelled, na-' able light: it is unnecessarily, (at least in our esti 
owners, and in founding a city, to which they gave ture had not blessed him with a form likely to cap-| mation,) the contrary: a better and a truer view 
the name it now bears, Santiago de Leon de Carac-| tivate the heart of the fair. Rizzio might have, might have been given, without lessening the inte 
cas. This was in 1569. It wasa long time before | been in love with Mary ; but, under an impression) rest of the scene. Darnley is rendered too amiable 
they were allowed to retain quiet possession of it. of Mary’s innocence and purity, we cannot recon | There is, however, great beauty in this drama. 

It was afterward erected into an archbishopric and | cile ourselves to the idea of her being in love with | R : 
: ; - : “re i eligion’s form is vain, 
captain-general-ship, Its history, since, has been| Rizzio. However, Rizzio’s style of making love | While we deny its power! 


‘ x " | . 
one monotonous succession of the same events, differ- || to his royal mistress, is conceived and expressed in } What will the hypocrite obtain 


ing in nothing, except as they occurred under dif- good taste, and with much feeling. The first scene In death’s tremendous bour? 
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NEW-YORK MIRROR. 





German authors.—Ir was not till about a century ago that 
Germany began to make any advances in the more brilliant 


departments of literature—till then ber writers had confined 
themselves mostly to science and divinity. The German 
language suffered unmerited contempt, both at home and 
abroad: those who had spoken it from their infancy seemed 
uecenscious of its copiousness, idiomatic strength, and som- 


brous power of expression; and the better class of readers, | 


instead of encouraging the efforts of native genius, were con- 
tent with the perusal of French and Italian works of fiction. 
A taste for English literature, which at length began to pre- 
vail, probably gave the fir-t spring to that of Germany. The 
splendid works which had been created in a kindred tongue, 
taught the Germans te appreciate the powers of their own— 
they found that, 1m many things, the Teutonic languages of 
the north were superior to the more musical, but less ener- 
getic, Latinized dialects of the south of Europe; and they 
were prompt in availing themselves of the advantage. From 
this time they advanced with rapid strides toward intellec 

tual greatness. ‘The character of the nation naturally gave a 
peculiar tone to its literary productions, which are almost 
jovariably the offspring of a wild, gloomy, and wayward 
fancy. Though often clouded by mysticism, and disfigured 
by puerilities, they are unequalled in the terrible graces: in 
depicting both vatural and supernatural horrors, the German 
poets and novelists stand pre eminent 





Wieland.— Among the earliest poets of Germany who ac 
quired a distingni-hed aud permanent reputation, was the 
author of Oberon. He possessed the erratic fancy pecuhar 
to the imaginative German; but it was chastened by critical 
taste, and reguiated by the rules usually adopted by a deeply- 
read and methodical writer He is considered the most clas 
sical of German authors, and has probably done more than 
any other toward improving the language. He possessed 
great versatility of talent, and besides bis authorship, was 
distinguished as the editor of a literary journal. This tact iv 
editorial pursuits is thus pleasantly described by a traveller of 
his day: ‘None of the German writers,” says the tourist, 
“know so weil how to plea-e the public as Wieland. He is 
Most iruitiul in the invention of tnfles to make his journal | 


tell. Sometimes, like a Dutch tobacco-merchant, be will | 
tle a picture to his wares; sometimes he promises, in one! 


number, the solution of a riddle in a past one; and in the) 
next, instead of the solution, gives you a rattle, or a child’s 
trumpet. At times, he publishes one number in a year—at 
others, he will write the whole volume in a month. Riddles, 
news, anecdotes, literary quarrels, every thing, in a word, 
iscrammed in, that may give his wares the appearance olf 
It was remarked of Wieland, 
that although bis writings display a great knowledge of the 
world and of mankind, it was vot in the least practical.— 

* Ever since the publication of Agathon,”’ says the traveller 
above quoted, * which contains every evolution and revolu- 
tion of the female mind, and, like bis other works, bespeaks 
one of the politest writers that ever existed—there have been 


novelty, or amuse the people.” 


several instances of his not knowing how to converse with a 
woman. His knowiedge of the gay world consists entirely in 
theory, and he must be some time in company before he can 
make use of it.”’ 








Schiller.—This gitted German, who died but a few vears 
ago, de-erves to rank next to Shakspeare among Enropean 
dramatists. Oo the American stage he is only known as the 
author of the Robbers, one of his earliest productions, but 
nothis best. The character of this play is well known; and 
most of our readers are probably acquainted with the strange 
and pernicious ellect which its representation had in Ger 
Many, in convertins a whole college of students into a band 
ofhichwaymen. This circumstance is no less a proof of the 
power with which it is written, than of its fearful tendency. | 
It is said the production of it was the source of extreme re-| 
gretto the author in the latter part of his life, when be en. | 
deavoured, by giving a different character to his writings, to 
atone for the mischief done by his earlier efforts. His noblest 
tragedy is the Death of Wallenstein, which, in the terrific 
nature of its most prominent scenes, is scarcely inferior to 


| 


Macbeth. Itis the last of a series of three connected dramas, | 


through all of which, as in some of Shakspeare’s historical 
plavs, the principal character appears. The Death of Wal 

lenstein has been ably translated by Coldridge, but has never 
been adapted to the English stage. | 





Gotthe —We have now to mention the greatest, as he is| 
universally acknowledged, of German authors, Baron Von | 
Goethe. By many he is considered the founder of a school, | 
of which Byron and Scott are followers; though it must be | 
woed the latter have, in many respects, improved upon 


heir master.* The first prodaction which brought Goethe | 





~ ! 
Gveihe 


_ * Southew called Byron the founder of the Satanic schoo! 
asa better cain to that diabolical title. 


jwe may apprehend the iterierence will not be so speedy and 
| decisive in its effects as could be wished. 


jsea, the Turkish army may be compelied to raise the siege 


inte notice was the Sorrows of Werter. The vein of this attached to the Greeks or their leaders for the loss of the late 
novel happened to hit the taste then prevailing in Germany ; | battle, which was owing to the intervention of unfortunate 
|, and the author himself acknowledges, thai to this, wore than | and unforeseen circumstances, rather than to misconduct or 
|to its real merit, ite unprecedented popularity was owing. | want of spirit. The attack upon the Turkish camp was ju- 
j te was very fashionable, at that time, for persons who made | diciously planned, but the design was uniuckily discovered 
| Pret to refi nt and sensibility, to be excessively | by the enemy too soon for the intended surprise to be effect- 
|, melancholy and sentimental Love and snicide were tavour |/ed, and while making their approaches, the Greeks, unpro- 
ite themes among the rhapsodists of the day, and the tragic | vided as they were with bayonets or pikes, were charged 
|jstory of Werter charmed them wonderfully—insomuch that | with fearful carnage, in the open plain, by a large body of 
several romantic young gentiemen directly followed the ex-| cavalry. Other miscarriages conspired with this to produce 
ample of that hero, by falling in love with marned ladies, and ‘a general rout. That the irregular and half-armed Hellenis- 
shooting themselves to get out of the scrape. In sooth, the | tic bands should meet with occasional deteats from the dis- 
Germans are a strange race, and it becomes their poets to | ciplined aod well-provided Egyptian army, is a thing natu- 
beware how they tamper with the feeiings of such a way ward leally to be looked for = It is rather surprising that they have 
nation. The Sorrows of Werter, though it is now very com. | so long been able to resist so superior an enemy. If they had 
| mon to hear it jaughed at, isa tale of no ordinary merit. Its | had no others than the troops of European Turkey to deal 
beauties lie not ow the surface ; but a reader of any pevetra- |) with, their country would now have been free from the toot- 
tion may perceive, that the author possessed an intimate ac || steps of a single invader. When opposed to soldiers no bet- 
quaiutance with the human heart, and the revolutions of a ter disciplined than themselves, their enthusiastic valour 
mind diseased. The works which Goéthe has written since | rendered them uniformly victorious; but this could not sus- 
| this, are as numerous as varied in their character; the maj. | tain them against a regular force It is to the Pacha of 
riy of them, however, are romances and dramas. Wilheim) Egypt, a true successor of the Pharaohs, that the Greeks 
| Maister ranks foremost among the former; and, though it | owe most of their calamities, What farther part the inter- 
| abounds in absurdities, it has given some useful hints to the || posing powers may take in the affairs of Greece, after the 
author of Waverley. Of his dramas, Faust is the greatest, || expulsion of the Turks is effected, is uncertain—the patriots 
| and is perhaps superior to any of his productions. He gene | may be left to trame their own constitution; but it ix mach 
|| rally shows as much whimsical originality in the choice of sub | to be feared that a monarchial form of government will be 
jects, as he has in selecting the story on which this drama i- |iforced upon them. Any thing, bowever, is better than a 
|| founded, it being no other than the old bugbear legend 1 ponetionnnse of the present war of extermination—a return to 
! 
{| 








| Dr. Faustus aud the devil. It abounds im all the terrible at || Mosiem slavery is out of the question: the whole nation will 
| tributes of the German school; and, to use the words of av | sooner bow the necks to the scymieur than to the yoke.— 
| English critic, * the tone of feeling which pervades it resem | Even if placed under the absolute sway of an Austrian or 
bles the might-mare " It has been followed by many mmita- | Russian prince, their situation would be more tolerable than 
tious from other authors, among which may be mentione. li at present, and would only have the effect of deferring the 
Lord Byron's Manfred. The following extract, we believe, enjoy ment of a free government till they are better prepared 
conveys avery good idea of Got he’s cbaracter a un author | to sustain one. A few years of national independence and 
** To ali things he ts, upou principle, for the watural, the extra- || peace, though unattended by constitutional privileges, would 
ordwary, the adventurous, the stiiking, and the bold, and | .1rengthen the resources of the nation, and restore to action 


bas as great an aversion to the common torms ot government many of its sinews which have been paraly zed by long op: 
as to the common rules of writing. : A regular army and navy would soon be created, 
affects gracetul negligence than any laboured delicacy. Hie || .ufliciently strong to bid dehance to the Mohawmedan world. 
writings contain a deal of that happy seizure of clicumstance- Uader a Chistian governwent, even though it should be 
which bespeaks a knowledge of mankind, united to a stron 


Iu his style, he rather pression 


lespotic, commerce would be extended, the arts of peace 
and teruie imagination, and a great vein of humour, Yor 
see in every thing he writes that he ts able to lay a plan av population would no doubt rapidly imerease. 
counect the parts: this distinguishes bim trom the whole | the press might be restricted, and literature somewhat dis- 
herd of its imitators, Whenever it happens, as it sometimes couraged, but, in a mental sei so fertile a» that of Greece, 
does, that one part of bis work does not hang well with the yt would still take deep root, and prepare to flourish and 
other, you easily discover that the detect bas not arisen tron 
ignorance, but because the author did vot choose to give bim 
sell the trouble to weave them together.”” Possessed of the 
advantages vol ravk and fortune trom bis birth, and ali the ta 


and those necessary in war, weuld be cultivated, and the 
Dhe liberty of 


spread rapidly, as soou as treed from restraint, Should this 
take place, a second revolution would ere long tollow, in 
the natural course of events; avd Greece, fully restored to 
civilization, would be prepared tor the e joy meant of Ireedom, 


p b . — . — . 
cilities they bestow tor acquiring Knowledge, together with Mrs. Coutts.—This distinguished, or notorious woman, 
a Wonderiul Capacity tor study Gi tne bas, in the course ot 


whichever tbe reader pleases, has lately been married to the 
his tong lie, made Limesell master of iearoing and accom . 


Duke of St. Albans) That a woman of Mrs, Coutts’ (or, as 


sishments almost universal, His character as a wap stands 
t — . 7 dinero we wust now call ber, the Dutchess of St. Alban’s) character, 


very jar, theugh @ lithe tainted with the foibles of egotism 7 
is one of the chiet magnets of fashionable society in London, 
and Vauity. tu tis your he gave way to many excentriciiies » r , ‘ caliaies ail 
r : ponte ut little credit on the present Kaglish nobility an 

and boyish ftellies, but has long since settied down inte a se conters t } 

date and well-bred ciuzen, He resides at Fi ankiort, wei 
suickeu iw years, bul stil possessed of bis active powers of 


mind. 


gentry. It shows that with them nothing ts too vile to be 
made an idol of, if itis but well gilded. ‘This new Dutchess, 
lin ber younger, and, as they may truly be called, more re- 


She was taken off the stage 





- pectable days, was an actress 

Grreece.— The accounts of the late terrible disasters of the vby old Coutts, the banker, with whom she lived for some 
| Greeks, which threatened to eventuate in their destruction, | years; the old gentieman berng at length treed from matri- 
have happily been followed by news which appears liitie ie-. | monial bonds, was joined ww the sacred union with his favour 
than certam, that sowe of the principal European power- | ite trom the stage, a tew bours alter the death of his former 
_ have come to a fual determmation to interfere, and put an |spouse Mrs. Coutts, on the demwe of ber husband, was 
end to the sangumary contest. The fleers of England, Rus lett immensely rich, and has for along time enjoyed the high 


sia, and Austria, itis said, have received postive orders to | standing among the haul fon above alluded to Her present 


| part the combatants. No meution is made, however, tha: © isband, the duke, is twenty-five years of age, while the 


those fleets are to be supported by land torces, trom which | lady is fifty-two. What kind of stuff is nobility made of t 


| The Diarama.—Passing through the Arcade a few days 
since, and being naturally pleased with novelty, we stopped 
to witness this exlibition, and were somewhat surprised to 
tind it an ingenious plan for the improvement of the Park. 
| Phe proprietor has certainly made it one of the most beauti- 


Phe incursions ot 
the Turkish navy will at once be repressed, the supply ot 
reinforcements and stores trom Egypt cut off, and as Athens 
is situated near, though we believe not immediately on the 


jtul things imaginable, on canvass, and we have little hesita 
|tion insaying, that if the Park were embellished in the man- 
forces, almost the whole country lies open to their ravages ; | ye, proposed, that it would be the most delightiul promenade 
and there is reason to fear that great havoc may yet be made ||, the Loion, if not inthe world. We have not room in 
among the detenceless inhabitants, before the invaders are | ihe present number to give a description of the plan, but, 
expelled. On the contrary, it may be hoped, from the mer- | 
curtal character of the Greeks, and the invigorating effect 
which unexpected encouragement usually has upon the na 
tion, that the news of the present combination in their favour 
will inspire them with fresh energy, and enable them to re 
sist the forces of the Pacha, till further assistance enables } “ ne . 
them to drive the ferocious horde from the country. A flat . a * -_ 
" | On the 19th inst. Mr. David Keach, aged 72 years 

tering prospect of success generally draws together a Greek | On the i5th inst. Mr. Stepben Rich, Jun. aged 20 years 
army as speedily as a reverse of fortune disperses it; and Un the 17th inst. Augusta Blagge, aged 44 years E 
they have sometimes performed astonishing things, when | 0 the 16th inst. Mrs. Eliza E. wife of M. C. Paterson, Es 

2 On the 20th instant, the Kev. Corne'ius K. Duffie, age ‘ 
such seasons of excitement have suddenly concentrated the | { 
physical power of the pation 


of the Acropolis: still, since the dispersion of the Grecian 


as we consider it of importance to the public, we shall en- 
deavour to do so next week. In the mean time, we recom 
mend our citizens (but the ladies in particular) to call and 
examine for themselves, at the Arcade, Maiden lane. 





—_ — 


The City Inspector reports the death of one hundtrer ar 
No particular blame can be eight persoms during fhe past weet 





THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 





POBTICAL DEPARTMENT. 





FOR THE MIRROR. 
ELEGIAC STANZAS, 


“Is #, when Spring’s first gale 
“ Comes forth to whisper where the violets lie— 
“ Is it when roses in our paths grow pale? 

* They have one season—all are ours—to die 


” 


Sug hath gone to the dark and the voiceless grave, 
While her pathway was rich with flowers ; 

While the buoyant feeling of pleasure gave 
A dream to her youthful hours ! 

While the songs of Hope, in her raptured ear, 
Were sweet as the thoughts of heaven, 

As the song of Spring were its visions clear— 
As the breath of a summer even !— 

But the dream hath passed from her gentle breast— 

It hath changed to the cold grave’s dreamless rest— 


When the earth was all beauty, and heaven was fair— 


While the wreath was fresh in her sunny hair! 


Ah! how many hopes have been borne away, 
Where that gentle form is sleeping !— 
As the dying light of a summer-day, 
When the skies their pearls are weeping 
Like a bud, which falls from an early stem, 
In the light of a sweet May morning— 
Ere Autumn steals, with its requiem, 
On its moaning winds returning— 
As the dew which falls from the bursting flower— 
In the waking light of a morning hour— 


She hath flown, where the bright and the lovely dwell— 


Where the anthems of praise and of glory swell! 


Qh! had life but a lasting eloquence, 
We might mourn when the young are sleeping : 
When the lovely are called in their brightness hence, 
While our eyes are dim with weeping— 
But the light of joy is a fitful gleam 
O’er life's troubled ocean waking— 
And we turn, in grief. from our childhood’s dream, 
While the anguished heart is breaking ! 
Should we mourn when youth to its rest hath gone— 
When the innocent spirit, unchanged, hath flown 
Where the tears are wiped from the languid eye, 
As a cloud that melts from the calm blue sky ? 


Ab! life is gay in its morning prime, 
Ere its sunny wreath is withered— 

«Ere its flowers are sere, in the lapse of time, 
And its hopes to the dark grave gathered ! 

But how soon the garlands of youth's bright hour 
On the faded brow have wasted— 

Ere the cup of joy, with its gladdening power, 
Our embracing lips have tasted '— 

Should we mourn, when an innoceut heart hath fled 

As a treasure, whose worth is remembered ? 

Which the grave hath clasped in its chill caress— 


When a peaceful heaven the soul may bless 7 Gamma. 





FOR THE MIRROR. 
{ LOOKED UPON HER QUIET BROW. 


T looked upon her quiet brow, where death and beauty glowed, 
And gently did ber pallid lip heave with the breath that flowed , 
Her lovely eye, half closed in blight, unearthly lustre threw, 
While deep within its fading light decay’s pale spirit grew. 

{ saw the form of my young dream, and wakeful pleasant bour, 
Reposing in the shade of death, an early. ruined flower ; 

But still about her calm decline, I traced the ange! joy, 

Phat played with her, a frolic girl, while yet I roved a boy 

A sigh of life, in broken breath, came on the quiet air, 

And the deep tear upon her eye seemed sadly living there ; 

And high upon her quivering breast her hands together clung, 
While syllables of prayer yet stirred the lip that coldly hung 


The father oft in sorrow gazed, with deep, unquiet eve, 


And the fond mother poured her grivf, wordless, and mournfully; 


They looked upon their dying ene—upon their only child— 


While fecling rushed within, and thought grew darkening and wild. 


ilow brightly to the gulf of death that lovely being fell 

How pure and innocent her fight, to where the holy dwell 

Like the bad-leaflet of the spring, changed in its early day, 
fellfrom off the tree of life, tar from the world away 


MEMORY. 

©, Memory! thou lingering murnure 
Within jov’s broken she 

+ have LT not, in losing all I loved 


, well 


Lost (hee a 




















FOR THE MIRROR. 
STANZAS, 


O, could I see thee smiling— 
In innocence and joy, 

Thy mother’s tears beguiling— 
Tears for her hapless boy ! 


QO, could I see thee slumber, 
A tranquil, blissful sleep— 
Each moment I would number 
As treasures from the deep : 


Then waken on the morrow, 
To health, to hope, to joy, 
Forgetting all thy sorrow— 
My own—iny cherub boy ! 
Thy blue eye sweetly beaming, 
In infant wonder round— 
Thy merry laugh beseeming 
The wind-harp’s tuneful sound, 


A mother’s eye beholds thee, 
Soft, on thy pillow rest! 
A mother’s arm enfolds thee, 
Thou'rt cradled on her breast. 
Ah! may her prayer, ascending 
To heaven's bright throne above, 
Recall the roses’ blending, 
On thy dear cheek of love. 





THE INDIAN LOVER’S SONG, 


Hasten, love, the sun hath set, 

And the moon, through twilight gleaming, 
On the mosque’s white minaret, 

Now in silver light is streaming. 


All is hushed in deep repose, 
Silence rests on field and dwelling 
Save where bulbul to the rose 
Is a love-tale sweetly telling 


Save the ripple, faint and far, 
Of the river softly gliding ; 

Soft as thine own murmurs are, 
When my kisses gently chiding. 


Stars are sparkling in the sky— 
Blest abodes of light and gladness, 
O, my life !—that thou and I 
Might quit for them this world of sadness | 


Yet, not within the mighty range 

Of orbs, like very diamonds showing, 
Are any two for which I'd change 

Thy two dear eyes, with fondness glowing. 


See the fire-fly in the tope, 
Cheerily midst darkness shining, 
As the light which love and hope 
Sends to calm my soul’s repining. 


Sweet the night-wind beareth by 

>cents from flowers of nature’s wreathing, 
Till I think my Lillia nigh, 

And the perfumed breeze her breathing 
The soft air stirs the lemon-grass :— 

I think it is her step, that lightly 
O’er the opening buds can pass, 


Nor bend them more than dews so nightly. 


Then haste, blest treasure of my heart ! 
Flowers around, and stars above thec, 

Alone must view us meet and part; 
Alone must witness—how I love thee 


THE MEETING OF SHIPS, 
BY MOORE 


When o'er the silent seas, alone, 
Por davs and nichts we've cheerless gone 


©, they who've telt it know how sweet 
Some sunny morn, a sail to meet 

they ur jovtul ery 
Sparkling at is every eve, 
Whi answering back, the sounds we hear 
“ §} ahoy hat cheer—what cheer 
The s Te af hen we nearer ¢ me 
Kind words ¢ said of friends and home 


. We part with pain 





LOVE-DREAMS. 
I dreamed that I was a milk-white steed, 
And I bore my love away, 
To a beautiful isle, all crowned with flowers, 
And that shone in endless day ! 


1 dreamed that I was a fairy queen, 
And lived in fairy land ; 

And I dreataed my love was the bravest knight 
In all my Elfin band ! 

I dreamed that | was a beauteous flower, 

} And grew in a garden fair ; 

| And I dreamed my love was a gentle sylpb, 

| And tended me with care ! 














| I dreamed that | was a nightingale, 

And sang in the green-wood tree ; 

| And I told to my love my plaintive tale 
And he came and sang with me! 


| I dreamed that I was a violet, 

| That shunned the glare of day ; 

| And I dreamed my love was a drop of dew 
| That in my bosom lay ! 

} 





I dreamed that I was an eastern queen, 
And lived in a world of light ; 
And | dreamed my love was a gentle slave, 
That served me day and night. 
And were I the queen of an eastern land, 
i Still, still, he my slave should be ; 
i} And his chains should be flowers, and his bonds 
should be love, 
And | would not set him free ! 


SONG, 
How fondly, dearly, still I love thee, 
O, let these weeping eyes declare, 
Whose gaze of love shall ne'er reprove thee, 
Though me thou leavest for every fair. 
This heart, though blooming once, is blighted 
And all its hopes of peace are gone ; 
Its dream of love too coldly slighted, 
Before its brightest beams e’er shone. 





Ah, can I e’er again believe thee, 
Or hear a tongue so false as thine? 
The breast, whose sigh can now relieve thee 
Must own another heart than mine: 
For mine no beam of joy can sever 
From that dark cloud grief round it throws 
Then cease thy cruel cares, for never 
A love like thine can sooth my woes. 


No longer seek, with vain endeavour, 
To bid my heart for thee to glow, 
With love so pure that thou canst never 
Half its thrilling pleasures know ; 
But bid some other heart to cherish 
A love as true as mine for thee, 
And leave that heart as mine to perish, 
But ne'er again return to me. 
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